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The Adventures of the Lady Pekuah, 


se Ar what time, and in what manner, I was 
forced away,” said Pekuah, “ your Serv ve 
told vou. The suddenness of the event struck 
me with surprise, and I wasat first rather stupi- 
fied than agitated with any passion of either fear 


be orsorrow. My confusion was increased by the 
[ae speed and tumult of our flight, while we were 
ost followed by the Turks, who, as it seemed, soon 
». despaired to overtake us, or were afraid of those 
43 whom they made a show of menacing. 

try “ When the Arabs saw themselves out of 


danger they slackened their course, and as I 
was less harassed by external violence, I began 
to fee] more uneasiness in my mind. After 
some time we stopped near a apring shaded 
with trees ina pleasant meadow, where we 
were set upon the ground, and offered such 
refreshments as our masters were partaking. 
Art I was suffered to sit with my maids apart from 
the rest, and none attempted to comfort or in- 
sult us. Here I first began to feel the full 
weight of my misery. The girls sat weeping 
in silence, and from time to time looked on me 
for succour. 1 knew not to what condition we 
were doomed, nor could conjecture where 
would be the place of our captivity, or whence 
to draw any hope of deliverance. I was in the 
hands of robbers and savages, and had no rea- 
son to suppose that their pity was more than 
their justice, or that they would forbear the 
gratification of any ardour of desire or caprice 
of cruelty. I however kissed my maids, and 
endeavoured to pacify them by remarking, that 

e were yet treated with decency, and that, 
since we were now catried beyond pursuit, there 
‘es no danger of violence to our lives. 

«© When we were to be set again on horse- 
back, my maids clung round me, and refused 
o be parted ; but I commanded them not to 
Mrritate those who had us intheir power. We 
ravelled the remaming part of the day through 
n unfrequented and pathless country, and 
ame by moonlight to the side of a hill, where 

e rest of the troop was stafioned. Their 
‘nts were pitched, and their fires kindled, and 
ur chief was welcomed as a man much beloved 

ly his dependants. é 
“ We were received into a large tent, where 
e found women who had attended their hus- 
pnds in the expedition. They set before us 
otht Hike supper which they had provided, and I ate 
rather to encourage my maids than to com- 
with any appetite of my own. When the 
at was taken away they spread the carpets 
repose. I was weary, and hoped to find in 
ep that remission of distress which nature 
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seldom denies. Ordering myself therefore to 
be undrest, I observed that the women looked 
very earnestly upon me, not expecting, I sup- 
pose, to see me so submissively attended. 
When my upper vest wes taken off, they were 
apparently struck with the splendour of my 
clothes, and one of them timorously laid her 
hand upon the embroidery. She then went 
out, and, in a short time, came back with 
another woman, who seemed to be of higher 
rank and greater authority. She did, at her 
entrance, the usual act ofreverence, and, taking 
me by the hand, placed me in a smaller tent 
spread with finer carpets, where I spent the 
night quietly with my maids. 

“In the morning, as I was sitting on the 
grass, the chief of the troop came towards me. 
I rose up to receive him, and he bowed with 
great respect. ‘ Illustrious lady,’ said he, 
‘ my fortune is better than I had presumed to 
hope; I am told by my women, that I have a 
princess in my camp.’—‘ Sir,’ answered I, 
‘your women have deceived themselves and 
you; Iam not a princess,but an unhappy stran- 


ger who intended soon to have left this country 


in which I am now to.be imprisoned for ever.’ 
—‘ Whoever, or whencesoever you are, re- 
turned the Arab, ‘ your dress, and that of your 
servants, show your rank to be high, and your 
weaith tobe great. ,.Why should you, who can 
so easily procure your ransom, think yourself 
in danger of perpetual captivity ? The purpose 
of my incursions is to increase my riches, or, 
more properly, to gather tribute. The sons 
of Ishmael are the natural and hereditary lords 
of this part of the continent, which is usurped 
by late invaders, and low-born tyrants, from 
whom we are compelled to take by the sword 
what ts denied to justice. The violence of war 
admits no distinction; the lance that is lifted 
at guilt and power will sometimes fall on inno- 
cence and gentleness,” 

“< How little,’ said I, ‘did I expect that 
yesterday it should have fallen upon me !’ 

“ ¢ Mistortunes,’ answered the Arab, ‘ should 
always be expected. If the eye of hostility 
could learn reverence or pity, excellence like 
yours had been exempt irom injury. But the 
angels of afiliction spread their toils alike for 
the virtuous and the wicked, for the mighty 
andthe mean. Do not be disconsolate ; | am 
not one of the lawless and cruel rovers of the 
desert ; I know the rules of civil life: I will fix 
your ransom, give a passport to your messen- 
ger, and perform my stipulation with nice 
punciuality.’ 

“ You will easily believe that 1 was pleased 
with his courtesy ; and Snding that his predo- 
mninant passion was desive of money, I began 


‘now to think my danger less, for I knew tiat 


no sum would be thought too great for the re- 
lease of Pekuah. I told him that he should 
have no reason to charge me with ingratitude, 
if 1 was used with kindness, and that any ran- 
som, which could be expected for a maid of 
common rank, would be paid, but that he niust 








not persist to rate me as a princess. He said 
he would consider what he should demand, and 
then smiling, bowed and retired. 

* Soon after the women came about me, each 
contending to be more officious than the other, 
and my maids themselves were served with 
reverence. We travelled onward by short 
journies. On the fourth day the chief told me, 
that my ransom must be two hundred ounces 
of gold, which I not only promised him, but 
told him, that I would add fifty more, if I and 
my maids were honourably treated. 

“I never knew the power of gold before. 
From that time I was the leader of the troop. 
The march of every day was longer or shorter 
as I commanded, and the tents were pitched 
where I chose to rest. We now had camels 
and other conveniences for travel, my own wos 
men were always at my side, and I amused 
myself with observing the manners of the va- 
grant nations, and with viewing remains of an- 
cient edifices with which these deserted coun- 
tries appeared to have been, in some distant 
age, lavishly embellished. 

* ‘The chief of the band was a man far from 
illiterate : he was able to travel by the stars ov 
the compass, and had marked in his erratic ex- 
peditions such places as are most worthy the 
noticeofa passenger. He observed to me, that 
buildings are always best preserved in places 
little frequented, and difficult of access; for, 
when once a country declines from its primi- 
tive splendour, the more inhabitants are left 
the quicker ruin will be made. Walls supply 
stones more easily than quarries ; and palaces 
and temples will be demolished to make sta- 
bles of granate, and cottages of porphyry. 

——- + eo 


The Adventures of Pekuah continued. 


“ We wandered about in this manner for 
some weeks, whether, as our chief pretended 
for my gratiiication, or, as 1 rather suspected, 
for some convenience of his own. I endea- 
voured to appear contented where sullenness 
and resentinent would have been of no use, and 
that endeavour conduced much to the calinness 
of my mind; but my heart was always with 
Nekayah, and the troubles of the night much 
overbalanced the amusements of the day. My 
women, who threw all their cares upon their 
nustress, set their minds at ease from the time 
when they saw me treated with respect, and 
cave themselves up to the incidental allevations 
of our fatigue without solicitude or sorrow. I 
was pleased with their pleasure, and animated 
with their confidence. My condition had lost 
much of its terror, since I found that the Arab, 
ranged the country mevely to get riches. Ava- 
rice is an uniform and traetable vice ; other in- 
tellectual distempers are different in different 
constitutions of mind; that which sooths the 
pride of one will offend the pride of another : 
but to the favour of the covetous there is a 
ready way ; bring money, and nothing is denied. 

“ At last we came to the dwelling of our 
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chief, a strong and spacious house built with 
stone in an island of the Nile, which lies, as I 
was told, under the tropic. ‘ Lady,’ said the 
Arab, ¢ you shall rest after your journey a few 
weeks in this place, where you are to consider 
yourselfas sovereign. My occupation is war ; 
I have therefore chosen this-obscure residence, 
from which I can issue’ unexpected, and to 
which I can retire unpursued. You may now 
repose in security : here are few pleasures, but 
here is no danger.’ He then led me into the 
inner apartments, and seating me on the richest 
couch, bowed to the ground. 

*“ His women, who considered me as a rival, 
looked on me with malignity ; but being soon 
informed that I was a great lady detained only 
for my ransom, they began to vie with each 
other in obsequiousness and reverence. 

“ Being again comforted with new assuran- 
ces of speedy liberty, 1 was for some days di- 
verted from impatience by the novelty of the 
place. ‘lhe turrets overlooked the country to 
a great distance, and afforded a view of many 
windings of the stream. In the day I wander- 
ed from one place to another as the course of 
the sun varied the splendour of the prospect, 
and saw many things which I had never seen 
before. ‘The crocodiles and river-horses are 
common in this unpeopled region, and I often 
looked upon them with terror, though I knew 
that they could not hurt me. For some time 
I expected to see mermaids and tritons, which, 
as Imlac has told me, the Europeans travellers 
have stationed in the Nile ; but no such beings 
ever appeared, and the Arab, when [ inguired 
after them, laughed at my credulity. 

* At night the Arab always attended me to 
a tower set apart for celestial observations, 
where he endeavoured to teach me the names 
and courses of the stars. I had no great in- 
clination to this study; but an appearance of 
attention was necessary to please my instructor 
who valued himself for his skill ; and, in a little 
while,. I found some employment requisite to 
beguile the tediousness of time, which was to 
be passed always amidst the same objects. I 
was weary of looking in the morning on things 
from which I had turned away weary in the 
evening: I therefore was at last wiiling to ob- 
serve the stars rather than do nothing, but 
could not always compose my thoughts, and 
was very often thinking on Nekayah when 
others imagined me contemplating the sky. 
Soon after the Arab went upon another expe- 
dition, and then my only pleasure was to talk 
with my maids about the accident by which we 
were carried away, and the happiness that we 
should all enjoy at the end of our captivity.” 

“ There were woman in your Arab’s for- 
tress,” said the princess; “ why did you not 
make them your companions, enjoy their con- 
versation, and partake their diversions! Ina 
place where they found business or amusement, 
why should you alone sit corroded with idle 
melancholy ¢ or why could you not bear for a 
few months that condition to which they were 

condemned for life ?” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ADVERSITY 
TEACHEs us not to have too great an affec- 
tion for those worldly baubles which actuate a 
frivolous mind, but cannot prevent affliction 
everwhelming the possessor. 





SAMBRAC THE INDIAN. 
A TALE. 


A virtuous mind may, in a moment when 
the passions are triumphant, harbour an un- 
worthy sentiment ; but when Reason reassumes 
her sway in the breast replete with native honor, 
how noble is the atonement! Such was the 
case with Sambrac the Indian; his heart was 
the seat of many virtues, and divided in affec- 
tion between Orra and Hamet. Love softened 
the impetuous temper of Sambrac, friendship 
corrected in great measure his ardent passions. 
Orva, the amiable daughter of a late beloved 
chief, had listened with satisfaction to the suit 
of Sambrac, till she found that a similar flame 
burned in the bosom of Hamet. They were 
friends and brothers ; how then could she shew 
a preference that might sow the seeds of discord 
between them? With generous policy she 
strove to defer her decision till chance might 
direct the admiration of one to some other ob- 
ject. Delay inflamed the passion of Sambrac ; 
jealous mistrust took full possession of his soul, 
and he regarded his brother with looks of 
eloomy suspicion. The oppressed heart of 
Hamet could ill brook this treatment from the 
dear companion of his earliest hours. “ Oh, 
my brother,” he would cry, “ kill me rather 
with your arrow than with your eyes; for I 
have lived too long when you begin to hate me.” 
Sambrac threw aside his bow, and rushed into 
his brother’s arms. A pause of tender emotion 
succeeded ; but the rapid imagination of Sam- 
brack hurried forward a new train of ideas. 
Starting back, he exclaimed, * What puerile 
folly this! Let us act as men. Did not our 
father bid us live but for each other? We have 
both set our hearts on one object, and which 
can live to sce her in the arms of the other! 
Let us then destroy this sorceress, whe would 
separate our hearts» Then shall we know no 
future jealousies, but each will remember with 
eratitude the noble sacrifice of love to fraternal 
affection.” This plausible address worked on 
feelings of Hamet; he was uncertain which 
was the object beloved by Orra, and her irre- 
solution wounded his pride. He gave his con- 
sent to the cruel deed, which the resolute Sam- 
brack was to perpetrate. At her appearance 
he withdrew, to mix some powder in the drink 
of which she was to partake. The countenance 
of Orra was dressed in smiles. When Sam- 
brac returned, she “presented a hand to each, 
and chéerfully joined in the morning song. 
But what were the emotions of Hamet,. when 
she raised the poisonous beverage to her lips ! 


A momentary impulse directed that he should | 


dash the cup from her hand; but the vigilant 
eye of Sambrac too powerfully with-held him. 
When she had finished her draught, she gave 
the cup to Hamet. In a few minutes her eyes 
erew dim: asickly damp creptover her limbs ; 


she sunk on the grass ; and while the agonized — 
Hamet supported her with his arm, Sambrac | 


leaned over her with a look of horrible anxiety. 
“ I feel the hand of death ison me,” said Orra ; 
but how to account for this sudden sensation I 
know not: but, as the hour of my departure 
draws near, reserve shall end; my preference 
can now cause no strife. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





LORTITUDE 


Inspired by Filial Fondness, exemplified in the 
Conduct of 


MADEMOISELLE CAZOTTE, 


— > + ee - 


[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.] 


—=— 


“ STr1K&£, barbarians !” said she, disdaining 
supplication ; “ for you cannot reach my father, 
but through the passage of my heart !” At this 
astonishing proof of filial affection, hearts which 
had been strangers to compassion felt the force 
of Nature’s ties; and a shout of Pardon! Par- 
don ! issued from the mouths of the surrounding 
multitude, and was re-echoed by the general 
VOICE sd he Marsellois instantly opened a pas- 
sage them, and the old man retired under 
the cover of his sacred shield !” 

What a tribute was at that moment offered 
to the social affections! What transitions can 
exalted virtue produce in the heart! Even bar- 
barism. itself seemed to acquire civilization ; 
ferocity became gentleness ; and the oppressors 
were subdued ! 


After the institution of the criminal tribunal, 
Cazotte was again destined to feel the force of 
tyrannic power; again was he arrested, and 
dragged to a prison ; and again, in spite of ali 
entreaties, accompanied by his child. “ In 
the company of you, my father,” said this ami- 
able daughter, “ the most cruel of assassins I 
have faced ; and shall I not be the companion 
of your new misfortune,in which there is much 
less cause for dread or alarm? The hope of 
saving your fe will again support me; and I 
will shew to your judges a forehead furrowed 
with age. I will ask them if a man, who has 
but a few days to !'nger out among his fellow 
creatures, may not find mercy in the eyes of 
justice, after having avoided the perils which 
you have escaped ? I will enquire if him whose 
white hairs could excite fity in the breasts of as- 
sassins, could not create itin the hearts of ma- 
gistrates, where mercy ought to reside? The 
voice of Nature will plead; and you will be li- 
berated.” “ Oh!” said the unfortunate father, 
“ deceive not yourself, mv child 1” 


Though Cazotte at length agreed that his 
daughter should accompany him to prison, yet 
the keeper positively refused to let her in; and 
agouized at this unexpected disappointment, 
she instantly flew to the eommune, and, by the 
force of tears and supplications, at length had 
the satisfaction of obtaining consent. Night 
and day were spent in filial affections, and in 
endeavours to fertify her father’s mind, except 
those hours when she was trying to induce his 
judges to use their influence to preserve his 
life. 

When the period arrived which was to de 
cide the destiny of the oppressed and unfortu 
nate Cazotte, he appeared before the tribunal 
supported by his amiable daughter, whose * 
teresting appearance excited general applaust: 
Previous to that mock ceremony which wa 
falsely termed - trial, Cazotte had Jain injune 
tions on his daughter no to sfeak ; but as they 
proceeded, the variations of her countenan® 
expressed more than the most eloquent tong 
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could reveal, Breathless from fear, and pale 
from apprehension, in all the agony of suspense 
she waited to hear the final sentence pronounc- 
ed ; but, unable to support the dreadful conflict 
of feeling, she was carried apparently lifeless 
out of the hall! 

The moment she had regained the powers 
of recollection, she requested to be restored to 
that object whom nature had endeared ; but the 
tears of her friends too fatally convinced her, 
she was never again destined to be blest with 
his sight ; for execution immediately followed 
the sentence, and the unfortunate Cazotte was 
translated to a better life. 
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SIR, 


By inserting the following in your next week’s 
Miscellany, you will oblige a subscriber. 


A seaRrcx after learning is ever pleas- 
ing to a liberal and ingenuous mind. To raise 
the ancient pillars of scientific grandeur from 
the mouldering ruins of time in which they 
have been so long involved by the generality 
of mankind, is a task which would do credit to 
the lively fancy of a Petrarch, or the genius of 
Lorenzo. 

Greece was first the grand theatre of archi- 
tect and learning ; *twas there the desire to 
excel in arts, was quickened by the ibe! re- 
ward of ingenuity : "twas there the youthful 
bosom glowed with zeal for all that’s good and 
great, and the students of philosophy by their 
successful efforts were encouraged in the paths 
of science. 

lf we penetrate their recesses, we behold a 
Pericles, a Lysander, a Phidias, a Plato and 
Aristotle, from whose pure and instructive 
lessons we can extract the richest treasures of 
political and moral erudition. 

If we enter those extensive plains where 
martial valor is contested, and liberty or death 
the prize, we are struck with astonishment at 
the military feats of a Philip and Alexander, 
and the mind from a torpid inactivity is sub- 
limely agitated. If we would listen to the en- 
rapturing and impressive voice of nature, a 
Demosthenes with unlimitted ambition and 
patriotic firmness pours iorth his poweriu 
eloquence. 

But to what purpose do I cite these cha- 
racters, if the world neglect their labours : why 





should time be spent in praising ancient wor- | 


thies, who, in the annals of theircountry shall 
resplendant shine, like the luminarics of hea- 
ven; whose virtues eciipse the highest strains 
of eulogy—but who, in the present fashionable 
day can only be admired. The young mind, 
so bent on the enjoyment of the moment and 
so fertile in the invention of new schenies to 
kill the time, is perpetually diverted in the gay 
circles of pleasure from those interesting and 
important objects to which nature and reason 
might direct it. Innocent amusements are 
proper in their season and serve to enliven our 
spirits, but repetition satiates enjoyment and 
renders disgusting whst before was pleasing. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


PHILANTHROPOS. 


—_ 





FOR THE MISCELLANY. 


Consistent with Nature’s laws the mind 
is forever in motion. If it be not actuated by 
something immediately interesting, or engaged 
in the necessary pursuits of life, it turns to 
scenes that are no more; save in the faithful 
records of memory, or, fondly launches into 
the vast ocean of anticipation. But how rarely 
does a retrospection of the past bring to us 
the comfortable relish of satisfied enjoyment, 
and how apt are we to store the future with 
whatever is agreeable to ourselves ! The mind 
paints its grottos, its walks of pleasure, and 
its gardens of Eden: it pursues the illusive 
schemes of pleasure through the mazes and la- 
byrinths of perplexity and distress. 


‘* Finding joy distant still and sorrow ever near, 
‘€ While disappointment smiles at hopes career.” 


EEE 
FOR THE MISCELLANY. 


PARADOXICAL WEDDING. 


A Wedding there was, and a dance there must be, 

And who should dance first, they all did agree : 

Old Grandpa and Grandma should lead the dance 
down, 

Two fathers, two mothers should step the same 
ground ; 

Two uncles youchsafed with nieces to dance, 

With nephews to jig it, it pleased two aunts. 

Two daughters there were, and danc’d with their 

sires, 

The room was so warm they wanted no fires ; 

Two sons there were, and danc’d with their mothers, 

Three sisters there were, and danc’d with three 
brothers ; 

Three husbands there were, and danc’d with their 
wives, 

As bent so to do the rest.of.their lives ; 

The grandaughter chose the jolly grandson, 

And bride she would dance with bridegroom or none, 

A company choice, their number to fix, 

I count them all o’er and find them but six ; 

All honest and good, from incest quite free, 

Their marriages good; pray how can that be ? 

LA NET APE, TE IS PELLET CITT ETE LLL DELO DE IS ELITE A LAP ITIL SEIDEL LE ALLEDS EDIE EL LIE 








FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
SOLITARY WALK, 


“© Where the black bird roosts at night, 

‘‘ In groves of half distinguished light, 

‘* Where the evening breezes sigh ; 

‘* Solitary there stray I. 

** Close along the shaded stream, 

«* Source of many a golden dream,” 
Where maple, beach, and oak tree spread, 
Their branches wide—above my head. 


‘There I muse and there I stray, 
Nature’s beauties to survey, 
Aud to recollect to mind, 

‘hat peace I in retirement find. 


in solitude sorne lessons learn, 
Then to my cares again return: 


Thus I, avoiding steady bent, 


Som weariness of mind prevent. 
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THE WIDOW. 
A FRAGMENT. 


—~“ YES, (suid the disconsolate Eliza, as she 
paid her usual visit, accompanied by her littic 
son, to the tomb of her husband)—Yes, there 
is something in virtuous gricf, which is very 
different from wretchedness. ‘The love of my 
youth,—the joy of my heart,-—my comfort,— 
my all,—is gone; but the memory of our feli- 
city —the consciousness of sincerity and fide- 
lity—remain. His child,—his darling boy, 





the image of his person and his heart~is my 
companion. He reflects the image of his fa- 
ther, and replaces him in my heart.—Misery 
can proceed from vice alone.—The dispensa- 
tions of + a may inflict apparent evils, 
even on th@®ood and virtuous; but when the 
wonderful ways of heaven shall be explained to 
mortals, they will, no doubt, be found to be 
mysterious blessings. To the will of heaven l 
yield, in confidence of its justice—in humble 
hope of its beneficence. I feel in my heart 
that very different is the melancholy and mis- 
fortune of the benevolent, from the disappoint- 
ment and anguish of the selfish and the wicked. 
To my child, im whom is restored to me the 
image of his father, and the goodness of his 
father ; who, from the untainted purity of ear- 
ly youth, exhibits the virtues his father had 
matured by manly reason, will I dedicate my 
attention. I will train him to justice,—to be- 
nevolence. I will exhort him to expand his 
mind by useful knowledge ; to become like his 
father. He shall avoid the selfish; he shall 
avoid the sordid ; he shall be the friend of his 
fellow-creatures,—the friend of the useful,— 
the friend of the poor. To relieve the, op- 
pressed shall be his highest pleasure, as it 
was his father’s. Never shall he insult the low ; 
never shall he flatter the proud. He shall love 
his country as his country ought to be loved ; 
he shall promote the happiness of the laborious 
poor; he shall despise the arrogance of pam- 
pered statesmen. No sophistic arguments rela- 
tive to the interests of society, and social insti- 
tutions, shall mislead him ; he shall be true to 
the interests of humble virtue. He shall—alas ! 
how much I promise! how little may it be in 
my power to perform !—Yet, in resolutions 
like these, to have resolved is merit ; by resolv- 
ing I wish—I wish my darling son may prove 
like his father.” 

She sat down on the tomb of her husband ; 
—she embraced her boy,—she shed delicious 
tears, the tears of virtue. Even her sorrow 
far transcended in enjoyment all the mean de- 
light resulting from the gain of the selfish, or 
the ostentation of the proud. 


—_— 
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MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening last, at Bordenton} ‘by the 
Rev. Mr. Allinson, Mr. Witt1am Htmpureys to 
Miss Mo.uy Carey, both of this place. 

On Wednesday evening, the 22nd ult. by Samuel 
Bispham, Esq. Mr. Epurat™ Hornor to Miss Ra- 
cur. RakeE«rraw, both of Evesham. 
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The boast of heraldry, the poinp of pa-ver, 

And all that beats, al/ ibat wealth eer gave, 

Aiwat!, alike, th’ inevitable hour; 

sve paths of glory lead—but to the grave! 
GRAY. 
DIED, 

At New-York, on the 5th inst. Banruotomew 
Crincn, Esq. of Virzinia, formerly Lieutenant of 
Marines on board the United States frigate Constel- 
lation, Commodore Truxton. 


gree .4 youth of 13 or 14 years of age, healthy 
and strong, of auitable education, and gaol 
morals, desiraus of learnitte the art of Print- 
ing, may have a situation by afiplying to the 
firint + |r: ri of. 
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Seat of the Wuses. 


3% 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 











FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
MR. ORAM, 


If you deem the following Anthem, written on the 

death of the immortal WasHincron, worthy 

a place in your Miscellany, you perhaps will 

redeem it from oblivion, and oblige a subscriber. 
—— 


ANTHEM 


ON THE DEATH OF GEN. WASHINGTON. 
BY MR. WHELPLY, OF MORRISTOWN. 


TO-DAY Columbia mourns her hero dead, 

With his dear life, her noblest joy is fled ; 

She, like a widow, drest in weeds of woe, 

Weeps at his tomb, where streams of anguish flow. 
The solemn tidings roll from shore to shore, 


Great Washington is dead ! and now no more, 


He fought our battles, and our triumphs won, 
And spread his fame with the revolving sun: 
The chilling night, and scorching day he stood, 
Assay’d the forest, and the raging flood : 

The howling savage trembled at his name, 
And distant nations echoed with his fame. 


When Britain’s warlike legions cross’d the flood, 
And soil’d Columbia’s face with tears and blood, 
When all our ports were crowded with our foes, 
And cries and flames from falling cities rose ; 

He, like an angel, from the worlds of light, 

Came, saw, and fought, and put our foes to flight. 


The youths and virgins spread his flowery way, 
And garlands crown’d him on that happy day, 
When he ascended to the chair of state, 

As wise as warlike, and as good as great ; 
While Washington presides in chief command, 
Surrounding nations hail this happy land. 


But lo! he dies ! he dies! put mourning on, 

Hung be the heavens with black” and veil’d the sun, 
Ye twinkling stars in mournful silence weep, 

And hush the roaring of te mighty deep : 

Then let us join with plaintive notes, and sing, 
And let the solemn harp lend every string. 


Yet still he lives, such greatness cannot die, 
In fame on earth, in glory in the sky ; 
Dead tho’ he be—above yon starry plane, 
He now commences an immortal reign : 
God sent him here to bless the sons of men, 
He did his work and went to God again. 


Him we adore, who reigns in worlds of light, 
Whose ways are perfect and whose dealings right, 
Kind in his providence—to all the same, 

Who gives and takes and blessed be his name : 
Darkness and clouds conceal him and his ways, 

‘ Come then expressive si‘eace, muse his praise.” 


—_—_—ugp Gp aa——— 
FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
THE MOUNTAINEER. 
“* Light come light go.” 
GRANT went to yonder mountain side, 
Where deer and bears and wolves abide ; 


There with his gun he shot five deer, 

Two prowling wolves, a huge big bear. 

He took their hides off with his knife, 

And then went home to tell his wife ; 

These skins are vainable, says he, 

Five dollars they'll fetch at Albany. 

Both were much pleased. for now they thought 
Some winter cloathing inight be bought ; 





For you must know they’re wretched poor, 
And scarce can requisites procure. 


Well then to market forth they went ; 
The skins they sold,—the money spent : 
But, little cloathing did they buy ; 

You'll shortly know the reason why : 


Grant must buy shot and powder too, 
The wife would have some prussian blue, 
And by all means they must take back, 
Some gingerbread for Joan and Jack. 


At tavern they would lodge at night, 
And there indulge their appetite ; 
Thus when they’d all in trifling spent, 
Unsatisfied they homeward went. 


Tis thus when fortune’s to us kind 
Some squandering ways we’re apt to find. 


LACONICUS. 

















Anecdotes. 


A person being brought beiore a justice for: 
some trivial misdemeanor, in the course of his 
examination, discharged no small number of 
oaths at the justice, clerk, &c. “ Before I 
commit you to prison (said the justice) I shall 
charge you a shilling for each of your oaths.” — 
“ Charge me,” said the culprit, “ d n me, 
Sir, I would have you to know Jama gentleman,” 
“ Are you so,” said the justice, “* why then, Sir, 
I shall charge you accordingly, five shillings 
each.” 








—. + 

Ay Ivishman was once in the same predica- 
ment, for having swore two oaths, the justice 
charged him two shillings. How much do you 
charge for a curse {” said Pat. “ Sixpence re- 
plied the justice.” “ Why then,” as I hate small 
change,” Prete nh “take my halfcrown, 
and a curse light GR you all,” 


2 + 


Dr. Browne, of estimating memory, having 
long admired a very beautiful lady, made a 
point of always giving her for his toast. Being 
once told it was time to change it,—“ I believe 
it may,” answered he “ for though I have been 
toasting her for these twelve years, I have not 
been able to make her drown yet.” 


——_— 

A QUACK upon visiting his patient one morn- 
ing, was accosted thus, the patient says, Doctor 
pray what is it that keeps a person’s meat and 
drink apart in his stomach ; I'll tell you says the 

yuack, in every person’s throat there is two 
pipes and a clapper; now when we go to drink 
that clapper shuts the meat pipe, and when 
we go to eat that clapper shuts the drinking 
pipe; the patient says, well dector that clapper 
must play d——n’d sharp. when we eat /ud- 
ding and milk, 

— i + ae 


Durine the life of the late king of Prussia,’ 


a wealthy Jew, who was tired of living at Ber- 
Jin, and had made frequent applications for 
leave to quit that place, which he dared not 
otherwise to attempt, at last sent a letter to his 
Majesty, imploring permission to travel for the 
benefit of his health. The King sent the fol- 
lowing answer to the Israelite, in bis own hand : 
“ Dear Ephraim, 
“ Nothing but Death shall part us. 


“F RE DERICK? 














TRENTON BOOK-STORE., 
FOR SALE. 


By Janes Oram, near the Presbyterian Church, a 
general assortment of 


Geos X Dtationarp: 


AMONGST WHICH ARE, 








Besides a most valuable Collection of Classicek 
School, and other Books, 

BLAIR’s Lectures, 8 vo. 2 vols. 

Ditto, 12 mo. 

Buffon’s Natural History, 2 vols. 

Zimmerman on Solitude, 

Beauties of Nacure, pen 

Stewart’s View of early Society, 

Goldsmith’s Natural History, 2 vols. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 2 vols. 

Grandpre’s Voyage, 2 vols. 

Stavorinius’s do. 2 yols. 

Bartolomeo’s do. 

History of Quadrupeds, with fine engravings on box 
by Anderson. 

The Freemason’s Monitor, or Ilustrations of Ma- 
sonry, from the Entered Apprentice to the most 
sublime Degrez of the Order. By Thomas §. 
Webb —This work is certainly the best on the 
subject that has been published. 


SII IIS IL 
JUST PUBLISHED BY THE PRINTER 
HEREOF, 
And for sale by the Groce, Dozen, or Single One, 
ORA M’S 
NEWSJERSEY AND NEW-YORK 


ALMANAC 
FOR 
1806, 
CONTAINING, 

Besides the usual astronomical matter 
a very particular account of the great 
ECLIPSE, which is to take place on the 
16th day of June next—and the publisher 
has, at a very considerable expence, fur- 
nished the public with an engraved Plate, 
representing the same. 

A variety of articles, both useful and 
entertaining—among the useful will be found 
a number of genuine and valuable Receipts, 
for the Ague, Cancer, Dropsy, Dysentery, 
Frozen Feet, and a Remedy used by the 
Indian Women to facilitate Parturition. 

Interest and other useful Tables, and 
a general ‘Tide. Table. 

A list of the Council, Assembly, &c. 
and of the different COURTS of the State. 

A concise but very excellent Sermon, 
by Mrs. Catharine M-Cauly. 

Account of a remarkableStone Eater. 
Written by himself. 

A list of the Post Towns on the main 


Road from the most eastern boundary of the 
United States, to St. Mary’s in Georgia. 


Friends’ Yearly Meeting, and several 


other articles worthy the attention of the 
Public. 


——— 

The very favourable reception this Almanac met 
with last year, has induced the Publisher, from the 
valuable contents of this, to hope that his exertions 
to give satisfaction will be no less useful and pleasing 
to the public. 











